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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
matural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
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VERSE about animals should be short. 
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HIS lovely and clean little country, with its green rolling countryside, dotted with the 

red and white flag called “Dannebrog”—oldest in the world—has long been in the 
forefront in humane work. The S.P.C.A., with branches throughout the country, has been 
in existence for 80 years. The Society owns and operates a modern animal hospital, and 
among its staff is Dr. Inge Hansen, whom we first met when she spent some time studying 
at our Angell Memorial Hospital in Boston. Mr. E. Mellerup, President of the Danish 
Society, invited us to be present at the organization’s annual meeting for its branch repre- 
sentatives, and we greatly enjoyed hearing the more than 300 persons present the problems 
of humane work in Denmark. 

We were conducted on an all-day visit to the Royal Danish Veterinary College by Dr. 
Aage Thordal-Christensen, who some years ago spent more than a year with our Hospital as 
a resident in pathology. This outstanding veterinary institution was of great interest to us 
because here we found great evidence of everything possible being done to educate young 
veterinarians in better treatment of diseases and better understanding of our animal friends. 
We met Professors Dalgaard-Mikkelsen, in charge of the Department of Pharmacology; 
Bendixen, who also has visited the Angell Memorial and who is head of the Internal Medicine 
Department; Jepsen, Bacteriology Department; and Sjolte, head of the Department of 
Pathology. 

We were invited to address the radio audience from coast to coast in Denmark over the 
Danish state radio where we were interviewed, and which gave us the opportunity of telling 
about the work of our own Society as well as humane work generally in the United States. 
The response to this talk was overwhelming and gave great evidence of the Danish people’s 
interest in animal protection. 

Since our return, we have supplied Mr. John C. Macfarlane, head of our own Society’s 
Department of Livestock Conservation, with all the material and information we obtained 
from Miss Helga Pedersen, former Minister of Justice of Denmark, as they pertain to the 
new slaughter law and regulations—a splendid and progressive accomplishment—and this 
subject will be treated separately in a coming issue of this magazine. 

We also met Mr. Knud Johansen, executive for the Animal Protection Society, 
“SVALEN,” a young and very enthusiastic worker for the cause. We were given the oppor- 
tunity of riding in and inspecting his new ambulance and animal rescue vehicle which he very 
ingeniously developed. His courtesy and kindness to us will long remain in our memory and 
we expect great accomplishments from his devotion to the work. His Society honored us 
with its very beautiful medal. (See picture page 14). 

Then we met an old friend—one with whom we have corresponded for more than 25 
years—Mrs. Melvina Mehrn. This grand lady of Danish Animal Protection Societies is now 
over 90 years old—but lovely, merry blue eyes twinkled with enthusiasm as we discussed 
humane work in the presence of her two wonderful helpers and companions, her daughters, 
Maria and Laura. Our predecessor, Dr. Rowley, was guest of Colonel and Mrs. Mehrn in 
1924, and he, too, came away with great admiration for her courage and love for our animal 
friends. A deeply religious woman, Mrs. Mehrn closed our interview with a beautiful prayer 
which we only wish we could reprint here, for in this noble little lady of Denmark we found 
the spirit of St. Francis, of Angell, of Rowley and of Schweitzer. 


All about Dogs 


By Kay Nylen 


N elementary grade teacher, cor- 

recting themes written by her 
pupils on the subject of dogs, came across 
the following: 

“There is lots of dogs around today. 
Dogs that is ment for little boys to raise 
cane with is called Canine Dogs. You 
can always reckenize a doctors dog be- 
cause they is called Doctshounds. Farm- 
ers has dogs to look after the cows and 
they is called Bull Dogs. Then they is 
dogs speshily trained to watch your Pas 
money so as he wont spend it on candy 
and things to play with and he is called 
Doebeman Pincher. If you want to have 
some puppies at your house you got to 
by a dog that sets and they is called 
Seters. The kind of dog that comes in 
handy when you loose something is 
called a Pointer for they always point at 
what you lost. Sometimes they could 
make a mistake and point at something 
else I suppose. They is a sissy dog for 
ladys called Poodels. A long time ago 
big men used to point there fingers at 
these kind of dogs and say, Poo they is 
no dog. So that is why they is still called 
Poodels. Some dogs is real foxy and 
they is always tearing up stuff when no 
one is looking and they is called Fox 
Teareers. They is another dog that all 
dogs is afraid of because they always 
spit in the other dogs eyes when they 
gets real mad and wants to fight and 
they is called Spits Dog. They is a real 
brave dog that shows all the other dogs 
_how to fight and is called a Boxer. 

“I has not got no dog and that is why 
I wish I had one.” 


Old Dogs—New Tricks 


OME time ago we received a query 
from an author who has contributed 
many articles to this magazine. He asked 
us, “Is that old saying always true, that 
‘you can’t teach an old dog new tricks’? 
Can you cite an authentic instance of an 
old dog being taught a new trick?” 

He had us there. We couldn’t. How- 
ever, we wonder if any of our readers 
have ever had any experience along this 
line. Have you ever been able to teach 
an old dog a new trick? We shall be 
glad to print authentic cases of this type 
from time to time. The only thing we 
ask is that you make your stories as short 
as possible. 
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BOY and his dog separated for the 

first time by a painful experience— 
the first day of school. Paul Poulos of 
Roanoke, Va., and his dog, Prince, ap- 
pear to be happily reunited. Teachers 
said there was a gain of ten per cent in 
new enrollments over that of last year 
with about half that many dogs reporting. 


Cat Court Case 


By Francis Dickie 


Fo the first time in Canadian history 
a cat, named Casey, was hailed into 
court in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and sued, through his owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. James L. Baxter, for trespass and 
damage. 

The charge: That Casey ate the $15 
canary, the $7 gold fish, and dug up $18 
worth of lily bulbs, all the property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Broassard. 

The case was won for the cat by the 
unique defense of Solicitor Henry S. 
Hopkins who quoted as precedent a case 
based on an ancient English law from 
a famous English Court of Appeals de- 
cision in which the learned judge ruled: 


“there can be no suit against cats that 


pass by night because the animals are 
merely doing what comes naturally.” 

Accordingly, in the Vancouver court, 
Judge Boyd dismissed the case, setting a 
precedent on the legality of Canadian 
cat control. 


Casey says, “Not Guilty, Your Honor.” 


Canine Caper 

By Carl C. Paxton 
A YOUNG couple owned a bright- 
eyed cocker spaniel who always 
became excited when the ‘phone rang. 
At the sound of the bell, the dog would 
tear through the apartment madly. So, 
his owners fell into the habit of calling 
home when they were out for any length 
of time, knowing the bell would waken 
their apartment-bound pet and give him 
a few minutes of much needed exercise. 

One evening, during their absence, a 
friend who knew about the telephone- 
dog arrangement, let himself into their 
apartment. He seated himself comfort- 
ably and waited, sure the ‘phone would 
ring sooner or later. 

When it did, he let it ring several 
times. Then he lifted the receiver, 
placed his mouth unusually close, and 
panted enthusiastically for a few seconds, 
and quietly replaced the receiver. 

The dog-owning couple are 
wondering! ° 


Helping Fido 
By Helen Mull 
URING the Korean War, when my 
son had to go and leave his dog 
behind, the poor animal whined and 
fretted and refused to eat. He seemed 
lost and we worried about him. He liked 
us all right and I had the feeling he hated 
to cause all that trouble. Nevertheless, 
he was pining away to a shadow. 

We had promised to take good care 
of the dog. We had also promised to 
have him there to greet the returning 
warrior when the time came. But, at 
this rate, he would have grieved to death 
long before the boy’s return. 

One day, when I was desperate, I 
reached into the closet and pulled out 
one of my son’s old jackets. It was well 
worn and still had the scent of my boy 
in it. I spread it on the floor and called 
the dog. As I patted the jacket, the dog 
put his nose down to sniff. With a great 
sigh he lay down on it and when I 
brought him a dish of food, he ate 
heartily for the first time. 

This was the end of our troubles. He 
became a normal, happy dog. After 
every excursion, he would come back to 
rest on the familiar old jacket where his 
heart was. And he was there to greet 
the returning serviceman when he came 
back home. 

I hope this works as well for other 
parents whose sons have received their 
“Greetings” and must leave faithful Fido 
behind. 
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IVEN the opportunity, will animals 

instinctively balance their own 

diets to fill their nutritive requirements? 

Or, are they no smarter than humans who 
eat the things they like best? 


The popular conception is that every 
animal has a little dietitian running 
around in his subconscious mind who 
says, “Eat this—but not that.” 


While you could probably raise an 
argument on this point, some of the fore- 
most authorities of our day, who are 
working on animal nutrition tell us to 
accept it only with a large dose of salt— 
the mineral, incidentally, most often used 
to prove the contrary view. 


Of course, one question always asked 
is whether animals, in nature, don’t learn 
to be selective in their diets. And the 
answer can be, yes—or no, depending on 
what you want to prove. 


Actually, most of the recorded research 
seems only to prove that nature has done 
a good job of furnishing reasonably well- 
balanced diets for most animals—or that 
evolution has done a good job of growing 
animals that can get along on the diets 
available. The fox, for instance, like the 
dog, needs meat and grains. Therefore, 
his principal food consists of small ani- 
mals that are made up of meat and have 
stomachs full of grain. 

The Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture made tests with six foxes, in the 
weaning, half-grown, and adult stages, 
allowing them to select their foods from 
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several types of cereals, cod liver oil, 
bone meal, limestone, whole egg powder, 
fish, ground beef liver, tripe, horsemeat, 
and yeast. None of the group chose a 
nutritionally balanced diet. Instead, raw 
meat made up 98.8 per cent of all the 
food consumed. 

In the heart of the bustling Chicago 
stock yards, a group of dedicated stu- 
dents in animal nutrition have been 
working for 21 years to improve the 
nutritive qualities of dog foods. 

And what are the findings? 

“Well, first of all,” says Dr. H. E. 
Robinson, director of the group, “we 
found that no dog can select as good a 
diet as we can select for him. And sec- 
ondly, if we offer him focd that he likes 
very much and food that he needs very 
much but doesn’t like, he will fill up on 
the food that he likes and seldom touch 
the food he doesn’t like.” 

The experience of this group, however, 
seems to indicate that given foods that 
he likes equally well, the dog will tend 
to select the foods he needs, though not 
always in exactly the right proportion. 

In actual tests, these students found 
that since most dogs like meat better 
than cereal products, they would eat 
meat exclusively if given an unlimited 
supply of both. However, if given their 
choice of meat or a canned dog food 
made up of meat, grain and other needed 
foods, they would pass up even the meat 
for the mixture. 

A horse turned loose in a pasture with- 


Dietitians? 


Burying his calcium for future need. 


out salt will instinctively mouth rocks 
logking for the mineral, and chickens 
given insufficient lime to furnish the 
calcium needed for egg shells will go 
hunting for bones or stones and will peck 
at anything that looks like them. These 
manifestations are often quoted as prov- 
ing that animals will balance their own 
diets. 

Some famous tests have been run over 
the years, however, that established, just 
as was found, that giver a choice of diets 
they like equally well, animals will learn 
to select the one that is best for them. 

Prof. Paul Thomas Young of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois describes in his book, 
“Emotions in Man and Animals,” an ex- 
periment by a Dr. Price. In this, test 
chickens were offered a choice of three 
butters, one high in vitamins A and D; 
the second high in vitamin A, but low in 
vitamin D; and the third low in both 
vitamins. Although there was no dif- 
ference in the appearance of the butters 
or the trays on which they were served, 
the chickens selected the butter which 
contained the needed vitamins. 

So apparently, cynics to the contrary, 
animals are no smarter than men. And 
in the case of man’s best friend, the fact 
that our dogs live nearly twice as long 
today as they did a hundred years ago 
is one for which credit must be given to 
the nutritionists who have taught us what 
to feed them. 

Which is all pretty discouraging for 
one who had a better opinion of dogs. 
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Kennel of S. S. Liberte 


e Toutou.... Madame 
Pour votre fidéle 


‘Pour 


MENU 4 


Le Plat de Tayaut 
4 (Consommé de Been - Toasts - Légumes) 


Le Régal de Sweekey 
“(Carottes - Viande Hachée - Epinards - Toasts) 


La GAterie “ Liberté” 
(Haricots Verts ~ Poulet Baché - Riz Nature = 
= Arrosé de Jus de Viande et de Biscottes en Poudre) 
La Préférence du Danois 
Le Régime Végétarien des Dogs : 
GFous les Leagues Frais et Toutes let PAtes Alimentaires) 
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COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 


Cats and Dogs Ride the High Seas 


By Wallace 


ATS and dogs ride the high seas to Europe in style these 
days as all the larger trans-Atlantic liners have kennels 
on board. Usually the kennels are topside at the forward funnel. 
No longer need cats or dogs be a bar to European travel for 
those who do not care to leave their pets with relatives, friends 
or in a boarding kennel. Take one line, for instance, the 
French Line. Peter Rossi told me, “On an average, we carry 
about 100 dogs and some 50 cats per year. These are approxi- 
mate figures and may, of course, vary from year to year.” 

From that statement, you will get an idea of the number of 
pets that ride the bounding main on all the steamship lines. 
The usual ocean fare is $50 one way. 

On the other side of the ocean, the head porter at the larger 
hotels or the concierge at the small hotels or inns will, for a 
small fee, exercise your pet. So, you see, you can go sight- 
seeing in the palaces and museums or dine out at a late hour 
without worrying about your pet. Also, it should be noted 
that the chef, for a tip, will see to it that there is plenty of 
food and water twice a day. 

On the ships, ample food and good care are provided. On 
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the French Line, for instance, your dog may pick up a bit of 
the French language. “Oui, oui.” There is a special menu. 
Let’s take a look at a sample from the Liberte (see illustra- 
tion) here translated into English: 


Le Plat de Tayaut 
Beef consomme—toast—vegetables 


Le Regal de Sweekey 
Carrots—chopped meat—spinach—toast 


‘La Gaterie Liberte 
String beans—minced chicken—rice, mixed 
with meat juices and powdered biscuits 
La Preference du Danois 
Beef, ham and veal bones 


Le Regme Vegeterien des Dogs 
Fresh vegetables and farinaceous foods, such 
as maearoni and spaghetti 
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"LL never own another dog!” Florence Grayson, our neigh- 
bor, said tearfully. She had just lost her twelve-year-old 
Pekingese and I was all sympathy. 

“I know exactly how you feel,” I said and suggested she 
cushion her grief with a puppy of like breed. 

“Never!” she said emphatically. “I don’t even want to see 
another dog... .” 

Her “never” lasted all of two weeks, and then I noticed she 
was encouraging Mr. Blue to visit her. He'd take off directly 
after breakfast and, looking out, I'd see him accompanying 
Florence to the pig sty, the chicken coop and turkey runs. 
He'd be gone for an hour or so and when he returned it was 
always with a bone or some other choice morsel. 

“That Mr. Blue!” she'd laugh, reporting some incident con- 
cerning him and her large family of farm animals. “If ever I 
can bring myself to get another dog, he must be a springer 
like Mr. Blue.” 

I smiled, remembering the conversation we'd had following 
Midget’s death and hoped she'd soon see her way clear to 
giving a deserving dog a good home. As it happened, my 
hopes were fulfilled much sooner than I expected. Out of 
breath and with eyes sparkling, she burst into my kitchen one 
morning, waving an air mail letter. 

“You remember my telling you about our friends, the Claw- 
son’s?” she panted. “The ones who've been in Alaska the past 
five years?” I nodded and put on the tea kettle. 

“Well, they're back. In Oregon. Near Portland. And their 
dog, Queenie, is going to have puppies. She's a German 
skepherd and the father is Yukon, half husky, half wolf. . . .” 

“Sounds like quite a mixture,” I commented, and added 
quickly, “but good, I'm sure.” 

After that, Mr. Blue not only brought tidbits from the Gray- 
son table, but notes tied to his collar, reporting the progress 
“Queenie” was making in her pregnancy. By the middle of 
May, Queenie was delivered of her litter—a fine, upstanding 
lot, Florence relayed—all twelve of them. 

“And we're to get the pick of the litter,” she added happily. 
“We're leaving on the tenth of July to make our selection. . . .” 

Upon their return we called to pay our respects and to ad- 
mire the newcomer. He certainly was a beautiful animal— 
large as a full-grown shepherd with a thick, shiny black coat. 
He carried his ears erect and when something interested him, 
they crossed, giving one the impression that he was peering 
out of an Indian tepee. The only feature that indicated wild 
blood was his eyes, which were exceptionally small and of an 
amber color. 

When we'd finished our call and were leaving, Florence 
broached a subject which she had trouble putting into words. 
“I hate to bring this up,” she stammered, “but now that we 
have a dog of our own, I wonder if you'd keep Mr. Blue at 
home? You know how he is with young animals—always 
wants to take them under his, er—paw, so to speak.” 

“Tll do my best,” I promised, “but I'll need your help. When 
he comes calling, send him home without a treat. He'll soon 
get the idea that he’s not welcome.” 

And get the idea Mr. Blue did, on his very first visit. He 
found the pup a most interesting character and was leading 
him home when Florence headed them off. Filailing the air 
with a broom and making blustering pretense of fury, she 
turned her dog back and ordered Mr. Blue on his way. 

I was in the yard when he returned, wearing an expression 
of utter dejection and disillusionment. 

“That’s human nature for you,” I told him. “How about a 
cookie to cheer you up?” He refused the cookie and later, I 
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Holds 
Grudge 


“And | thought we were friends.” 


saw him sitting on a pile of fence posts, staring in the Gray- 
son’s direction as though trying to understand Florence's 
change in behavior. 

As far as I know, Mr. Blue never went back to the Graysons, 
nor did he make any attempt to lure the pup from his new 
home. But that did not mean he had forgotten the incident. 
Far from it. 

He was lying on the back porch when Florence came up the 
steps several days later. Ordinarily he would have got up, 
greeted her with a brisk wag of the tail and gone off to find 
some gift with which to make her welcome. But not today. 
To her, “Hi, Mr. Blue,” he got up and stalked out, ignoring 
her with averted head. 

“Well, what do you think of that for a snub?” she asked 
mystified. “I do believe he’s angry with me.” 

“More hurt than angry,” I said. “He hasn’t the capacity for 
understanding your reason for driving him off. He accepted 
you as his friend. When you turned on him, he was puzzled. 
But never mind, he'll get over it.” 

But get over it, Mr. Blue never has. Six months have 
elapsed since the incident of the broom and, although Florence 
has made countless advances with bribes and sweet words, he 
still eyes her with distrust. 
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Little Joey peeks out from his mother’s pouch. 


and Bounds 


By Joyce Burns Glen 


USTRALIA’S kangaroo population 

is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
It was recently estimated that there are 
four kangaroos to every sheep, which 
fixes the kangaroo population at about 
twelve million. 

Little did Captain Cook dream, when 
he saw his first kangaroo, that one day 
this strange creature would have a place 
of honor on the Australian coat-of-arms. 
In 1770, he wrote in his diary that he 
had seen a mob of “animals as long as a 
greyhound, of a slender make, of a mouse 
color and extremely swift.” 

Though kangaroos grow to be six feet 
tall and weigh 200 pounds, they are only 
about the size of a peanut when they are 
born. The “Joeys,” as they are called, 
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live in the mother’s pouch. After about 
three months out comes a little head to 
look around, but it is not until it is six 
month’s old that the Joey is allowed out 
to eat and romp. It never goes far away 
from mother, though, and when fright- 
ened it dives into her pouch, often head 
first. 

There are more than fifty types of 
kangaroos in Australia, including several 
tree-climbing varieties. All have well- 
developed hind legs and long muscular 
tails which help balance them when they 
are hopping, and are used as props when 
the animal stands upright. The small 
front paws are used as hands. Exclu- 
sively vegetarian, they feed on grass, 
their teeth being specially developed for 


this purpose. Unlike humans, the male 
kangaroo continues to grow in its old 
age, its normal span of life being fifteen 
years. 

The larger species, such as the red and 
gray kangaroos, travel at a great speed, 
reaching thirty miles an hour at top 
speed. These same animals can leap 
about thirty feet. Sometimes they jump 
obstacles nine feet high. 

It is a thrilling sight to see a mob of 
kangaroos bounding along over bushes 
and fences, or lounging gracefully on the 
ground with their long limbs stretched 
out. Sometimes the “old men” kangaroos 
gather in a circle, sitting on their 
haunches. 

One of the bravest creatures in the 
bush, kangaroos fight with their hind 
legs if attacked. An “old man” ’roo pur- 
sued by dogs takes to a waterhole or 
some scrub so that he can more readily 
defend himself. His object is to grip the 
dog with his forepaws and hold it under 
water to drown. A kangaroo never gives 
up and fights on until he is either the 
victor or is killed. 


Our Dumb Animals 


By Loraine Burdick 


W HILE driving through Seattle, 
my husband paused as a dog 
started across the street. Other cars 
stopped and we watched as the dog 
limped across, using only three legs. The 
other was tenderly held and received 
several pitying glances from us and other 
drivers. Then I stared in surprise. The 
dog continued happily on the other side- 
walk, trotting briskly on four legs. What 
made him lift one while crossing the 
street? Past experience, perhaps, or a 
play for sympathy. 

I mentioned this incident to my mother 
and she matched it with an event of 
several years ago. One evening, Mrs. 
Jones who lived two houses from us in- 
terrupted a serious dog fight. She brought 
the badly injured female inside and fed 
and cared for her until she was well. 
The dog then returned to her owner, but 
came back every day for a bit of food 
and kind words. In due time, she had 
a litter of pups. When they were old 
enough for weaning, the mother sud- 
denly appeared and laid one puppy at 
Mrs. Jones’ feet. The woman waited, 
but nothing happened. The dog just 
left. She never returned again, somehow 
feeling, no doubt, that she had paid a 
debt with one beloved puppy. 
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The sky is the limit. Let's go! 


Never Dull Minute 


Y introduction to Kit was in re- 
sponse to a call for help from her 
master. She was three weeks old, but 
weak and pop-eyed from starvation. Her 
brother was plump and husky, as he 
should have been from taking the full 
supply at the only seat at the “milk bar.” 
Careful examination showed Kit was 
desperately in need of food and care, and 
her little pink tongue showed that she 
had a chance of survival if food and lov- 
ing care were provided immediately. I 
got a can of baby formula and a tiny 
doll’s nursing bottle to replace the food 
on which little brother was thriving so 
well. 
Every three hours I made the trip 
across town to help Kit with her struggle 
for life. She began gaining strength al- 
most immediately and soon would drag 
herself across the floor to greet me as 
soon as I entered the door. Gradually 
those weak little hind quarters were sup- 
porting her weight and the starving cry 
for food was a happy greeting to a friend. 
Today her answer to the question, “Are 
you hungry, Kit,” is to run to the refriger- 
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By Virginia Jager 


ator and stand up to paw at the door 
handle. 

Kit’s first few weeks with us were still 
a struggle to build strength and get nor- 
mal growth started. Those hours spent 


What a place to poe food! 


with the doll bottle and then teaching 
her to drink have been fully repaid. 
There is literally “never a dull moment” 
now, when she is awake. In fact, “the 
sky is the limit,” describes her activities 
The top of the chair, the china closet o1 
the kitchen cabinet are the most likely 
places to look for her. A complete re- 
arrangement of the nicknacks on the 
tables is her daily delight. 

She has never been outside alone, but 
rarely misses a day without her fresh air. 
Just ask her if she wants to go out and 
she will lead you to her harness, then 
stand on the bed for you to fasten it. 
Kit is definitely your mistress from then 
until you are brought back to the door. 

Play should be the second name for ' 
Kit. Her imagination knows no bounds 
in her quest for active entertainment. 
She loves hide-and-seek and will beg you 
to play the game by dashing around a 
corner with a “come on” flick of the tail 
and peek back to see if you got the idea. 
Then ask, “Where is Kit?” and the game 
is started. Off we go for a romp over 
the whole house. 
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Photo by Edwin Stephan 
Boston Record-American 


“No pulling the wool over my eyes,” 
says Trixie, the little Beagle puppy, 
as he jumps to the back of his pal, 
IKe, for a free and strength-saving 
ride. 
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are These Animal 


Amusement is written all over Prince’s face as he almost laughs at 

Midget’s feline attempt to put him to flight. Actually, they are the 

best of friends, but Midget takes every opportunity to stand up for her 

rights. Just so far can Prince go and then, when he plays too rough, 
Midget rebels and puts him in his place. 


suddle$, the kitten, and Boston Blackie have been close friends ever since 
hey were both tiny babies. Brought up together, they sleep and eat to- 
gether and share their playtime hours. 


Now here’s a little kitten who knows what she’s about. The 

baby of the family, she was quick to take advantage of her 

pampered condition and get Big George to transport her in 

a basket wherever they both decided to go. Well rested on 

arrival, she is always ready to frolic with her big friend or 
hunt for mice, as the occasion arises. 
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Courtesy, St. Andrew's Episcopal Church 


— through the arts has 
come to a dog. 

One of the few dogs to be enshrined 
in stained glass, Cluny, a short-haired 
St. Bernard, and pet and constant com- 
panion of the late Bishop William Cros- 
well Doane, first bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese, of Albany, N. Y., has made the 

ade. 

Cluny’s death occurred in May, 1902, 
eleven years before his beloved master. 
And yet, so green is Cluny’s memory 


Fame Perpetuated 


By Thomas Gaskell 


that just a few years ago his image was 
made in stained glass in a church 
window. 

Cluny was a good dog and always at- 
tended church, waiting for his master, 
the Bishop, in the vestryroom of All 
Saints Cathedral, Albany. Now his like- 
ness is pictured for all time in a fine 
window in St. Andrew's Episcopal 
Church, standing beside his revered 
leader, Bishop Doane. 

The Bishop, himself, is depicted in the 
traditional dress of English bishops, with 
gaiters, apron and shovel hat, the garb 
he usually wore. Bishop Doane was the 
founder of St. Andrew's Church and 
wrote its charter. Starting as a chapel 
of the diocese, this church was one of 
the Bishop’s favorite projects. 

Cluny’s father was given to Bishop 
Doane by Spencer Trask, of Saratoga 
Springs and New York City, who was a 
wealthy dog lover. This dog, because 
of his large size and golden, tawny 
color, was named for the Yellow Tiber, 
the river which runs through Rome. 
Tiber had a short life, but Cluny, his 
son, also presented to the Bishop by Mr. 
Trask, lived to be nine years old and 
died of heart failure. 

Cluny was so good natured that the 
smallest of the Bishop’s grandchildren 
could easily manage him, as could all the 
urchins of the neighborhood. He con- 
tinues to influence countless numbers of 
children and even grownups through the 
unusual memorial dedicated to him. 

Many people still recall the great dog's 
appearance, as he ambled along the city 


When Dogs Went to Church ao 


ES, dogs used to go to church. In 

the winter time, at least, dogs were 
very welcome in church so long as they 
behaved themselves. 

In earliest pioneer days, attending 
church in winter was a very cold ordeal. 
Some people took footwarmers—small 
ventilated metal boxes filled with glow- 
ing lumps of charcoal from the open 
fireplace at home, but the pioneers were 
lusty prayers and preachers. A prayer 
often lasted a full hour, and a sermon 
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might last twice as long. That was much 
longer than any footwarmer could hope 
to retain its heat. The wisest church 
goers took their dogs with them to curl 
up across their feet on the cold earth 
floor and the dog imparted the heat of 
its fur-covered body to the feet of its 
owner for as long as the service lasted. 

Of course, it sometimes happened that 
a dog barked or otherwise misbehaved. 
In that case there was a person appointed 
as “dog-whipper” to attend to the matter 


streets with his distinguished master. 
Both were big, and when Cluny stood 
up on his hind legs and put his forepaws 
on the Bishop’s shoulders, the effect was 
impressive. 

Bishop Doane wrote his famous poem, 
“Cluny and His Master,” one of the 
best known of all dog eulogies and 
treasured everywhere by dog owners, 
while meditating on Cluny’s reaction to 
such episodes. During World War II, 
a soldier in the African fighting zone 
wrote to the then rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, the Rev. Charles W. Findlay, 
for a copy, saying he still carried a small 
snapshot of his own faithful dog left at 
home. 

When the stained glass window was 
installed, Mr. Findlay distributed copies 
of the poem, which are still being re- 
quested. 


Cluny and His Master 


I am quite sure he thinks that I am God— 
Since he is God on whom each one depends 
For life, and all things that His bounty sends— 
My dear old dog, most constant of all friends; 
Not quick to mind, but quicker far than I 

To Him whom God I know and own; his eye 
Deep brown and liquid, watches for my nod; 
He is more patient underneath the rod 

Than I when God His wise correction sends, 
He looks love at me, deep as words ever spake, 
And from me never crumb nor sup will take 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail; 
And when some crashing noise wakes all his fear, 
He is content and quiet if I am near, 

Secure that my protection will prevail; 

So, faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful he 
Tells me what I unto God should be. 


By Alfred I. Tooke 
and he promptly ejected the dog. It 


seems to have been a well-paying job, 
for it is on record that in the late sixteen- 
sixties a certain Massachusetts town held 
a meeting at which among other things, 
it was “ordered that every dog that comes 
to the meeting after the present day, 
either of Lord’s days or lecture days, 
except it be their dogs that pay for a dog 
whipper, the owner of these dogs shall 
pay sixpence for every time they come 
to the meeting.” 
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Tree-Roosting Fish 


greene if you can, a fish climbing 
the exposed roots of a tree to bask in 
the sunshine. It sounds like a story from 
the “Book of Impossibilities.” The sight, 
however, is to be seen at Cairns, in 
Queensland, Australia—land of many 
strange creatures. 

The fish, popularly known as the mud- 
skipper, is called by scientists the perio- 
thalmus. It lives near the low-tide mark 
on the muddy flats or among rocks. 

The mud-skipper gets its name from 
the fact that it is able to skip over a 
yard or so of ooze by a powerful stroke 
of its tail. It makes shorter skips with 
the aid of its pectoral fins, which have 
been so modified as to serve as feet. 
These modified fins make it possible for 
the mud-skippers to climb the roots of 
the mangrove trees. 

In addition to gills, these fish have a 
secondary organ of respiration located in 
their tails, so that it might be said that 
they breathe through their tails. Also, the 
eyes resemble small periscopes and seem 
to be nature’s added protection in the 
risk the fish undergoes when it comes out 
of the water to skip along the mud. 

— L. E. Eubanks 


Traits of the Opossum 


HE opossum is one of those animals 

that has increased with the en- 
croachments of civilization. It is now 
found in states and localities where it 
was formerly unknown. It is a long- 
tailed creature of gray and black color 
and the only animal in America that car- 
ries its young in a pouch. It lives in trees 
and hollow logs, sometimes in abandoned 
woodchuck holes and raises a family of 
from five to fourteen. Its increase is 
accounted for by the size of its family 
and by its ability to live anywhere and 
to eat almost anything. In the South, 
it is a favorite dish of food and it is some- 
times eaten in the North. It is said to 
sometimes molest poultry roosts, but I 
have never seen an instance of such an 
act. It does catch mice and other pests 
and cannot be considered a nuisance. 
No matter how plentiful it becomes it is 
seldom seen by man. 

— Willis Mehanna 


Order your 1955 Animal Calendars 
now. See back cover for full informa- 
tion. 
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Weaver 


NE of the most amusing sights I 
have ever witnessed in the realm of 
wildlife study was a common American 
gray squirrel building its nest in the 
forked branches of a huge oak tree. 
When first observed, the squirrel had 
practically no foundation for his home, 
but gradually his work took shape, and 
at the end of two days a complete twig- 
and-leaf shelter was formed. 
When the project was in its first stage, 
I felt sorry for Mr. Squirrel, for I didn’t 
see how he could possibly hope to place 
his house in such a spot as the one he 
had chosen. But soon I learned that the 
squirrel knew exactly what he was doing. 
The new home was started with a 
mouthful of leaves and fine twigs, prop- 
erly placed so that they were anchored 
to projecting small branches. The pile 
of material grew rapidly until there was 
a sizeable heap of carefully chosen build- 
ing fabric provided by Mother Nature. 
Each leaf and twig was selected sepa- 
rately. If they proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory, they were discarded and replaced 
by new ones. At regular intervals the 
industrious squirrel would get in the 
center of his building and squirm and 
twist about in such a manner that leaf- 
and-twig material was pushed outward, 


and the wise little architect used his 
versatile mouth to help secure the leaves 
and twigs into a compact interwoven 
mass. 

Layer after layer of building material 
was worked into the nest and always the 
squirrel was squeezing it outward, press- 
ing and binding the simple articles of 
construction into a perfectly designed 
animal dwelling. 

When the building project was finally 
finished, I climbed the tree while Mr. 
Squirrel was away and examined the 
finished product. What a perfect ex- 
ample of animal skill! There was a small 
opening beneath that served both as an 
entrance and exit. . The inside was soft 
and smooth, and the tiny twigs and leaves 
were so securely joined together that 
winter's most furious blasts have not 
destroyed it, though it is used by the 
shy squirrel only when the weather ‘is 
mild. During bad weather, the frisky 
fellow moves to his winter quarters in- 
side a near-by hollow tree. 

Yes, I have learned how the squirrel 
makes his nest, but I know that before I 
am fully acquainted with this intelligent 
little forest friend, I shall have to devote 
more time to the study of his many 
peculiar habits. 
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First Stop: Denmark 


Pictures from our President’s business trip abroad 


While in Denmark, our President, Dr. Eric H. Hansen, was privileged to meet Judge Helga 


Pedersen, former Minister of Justice, and a member of the Danish Parliament. Shown at 

the Parliament Building, Copenhagen, Dr. Hansen is praising Judge Pedersen, who was 

responsible for a new humane slaughtering law. which requires that all animals be anes- 
thetized before being slaughtered. 


ENMARK was Dr. Eric H. Hansen’s 

first stop on his recent six-week 
tour of European and Mediterranean 
countries to study the humane work be- 
ing done abroad. Our President was 
graciously received and honored by the 
many humane workers he was able to 
visit, and benefited greatly from the 
knowledge they willingly shared with 
him. In return, he shared his experience 


The Silver Lining 


AST July, fire put our Northampton 

St. Animal Clinic out of business 
temporarily, but service was soon re- 
stored. No person or animal was injured 
since, fortunately, animals are never kept 
on the premises overnight. Most severely 
damaged was the upstairs unit, whose 
tenants were absent at the time. 

When remodeled, the entire upstairs 
quarters will be used for Humane Edu- 
cation. We plan to set up an animal club 
for local boys and girls and present 
movies, discussions and other activities 
interesting to young people. This im- 
poverished section of Boston is an ideal 
place for such educational efforts in con- 
junction with the Clinic work. 
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in humane work in this country with his 
hosts, who wished to apply techniques 
developed in our Angell Memorial to 
their treatment of animals. 

Since Denmark is the land of his birth, 
Dr. Hansen especially enjoyed his stay 
there. That he was most hospitably re- 
ceived is shown by the accompanying 
photographs, which were taken by Dan- 
ish newsmen and forwarded to us. 


A good friend of our Society, Mr. Henry B. Hough, owner and publisher of the “Vineyard 


The gentleman at the left is Knud Johansen, 
Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (“‘Svalen’’), of Copenhagen, 
in the act of presenting the Society's Honor 
Cross to Dr. Hansen, in recognition of his 
contributions to animal welfare. 


Gazette” on Martha’s Vineyard, is shown here posing with his favorite dog, Dundee. 
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Get Started! 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director, Livestock 


UR two previous articles (see the 

July and August issues) acquainted 
you with the background of our prob- 
lems in humane slaughtering, and de- 
scribed the methods presently in use in 
the United States. Now we come to 
attempted solutions, including one that 
has great possibilities! 

Some thirty years ago, manuals printed 
by several foreign humane associations 
(including the Royal S.P.C.A. of Eng- 
land, the Scottish $.P.C.A. of Edinburgh, 
and others) contained considerable in- 
formation on “The Humane Killing of 
Food Animals.” One of the first humane 
tools recommended was the Royal 
S.P.C.A. killer, a large caliber revolver 
equivalent to our .45 caliber, that could 
be used with an extension, as shown in 
the picture below (#1). Awkward and 
slow, this item soon proved impractical. 

The smaller Captive Bolt Pistol (#2-4) 
was then developed in England and sev- 
eral sizes were made, since it had more 
merit than anything up to that time. A 
small Temple-Cox Mark ill Killer was, 
and still is, adaptable to small slaughter- 
houses. However, just one meat packer 
in the U. S. A. uses it on great numbers 
of animals, because he sells animal 
brains to fox farms. Since the Temple 
pistol shatters the frontal bone and forces 
its splinters into brain tissue, this cannot 
be sold as human food. 

The Swedish killer, or the Greener’s 
Humane Cattle Killer (#5, barrel, and 
#6, mallet) is so impractical that Ameri- 
can meat packers cannot possibly make 
use of it. It, too, uses “live” bullets, posing 
a safety problem, and is too complex and 
cumbersome to be economically feasible. 

These and many other attempts have 


been made within the last halt-century 


to bring a quicker and more humane 
death to food animals. Perhaps the one 
method that will endure and, in time, 
find its way to this country is the Electro- 
shock Apparatus Elther, now being used 
in some of the Low Lands. 

In 1938, an electroshock apparatus 
was constructed using a transformer so 
its voltage can be regulated at will be- 
tween 50 and 150 volts; it was called the 
Variable Voltage Method. It was further 
found that the voltages which would 
provoke shock were between 80 and 130, 
and required about .1 second. 

Dr. Tervoert, manager of a Dutch 
packing plant said in a recent paper: 
“An epileptiform insult (shock) always 
appears when the indicated number of 
watt seconds is applied. The animal is 
always unconscious and remains uncon- 
scious. Since in shooting, the pin of the 
killer gun or the cartridge itself does not 
always reach the brain, from the stand- 
point of protecting the animals, the elec- 
troshock stunning method is advisable. 

“Administering the electroshock to 
slaughter animals is as quick or quicker 
than shooting. The slaughter beasts 
bleed better to the white and the electro- 
shock stunning of slaughter animals is a 
very useful killing method in accordance 
with certain rites, like the Jewish and 
Mohammedan. No part of the body is 
damaged by this method. The electrical 
current consumption being low, it is of 
decided economical importance.” 

A similar method of stunning our ani- 
mals using electricity was attempted 
long ago in the U. S. At that time, 
methods of controlling the current were 
not attempted and the high current used 
caused lesions in the flesh that were ob- 
jectionable under inspection, because 


Various attempts at a humane slaughtering tool, mentioned in this article. 
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Conservation 


Applying electroshock apparatus ‘to hog. 


they resembled disease lesions. This 
new method is now in use in Holland 
and in parts of Australia, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, and it seems to 
me that—at long last—we have come upon 
a development that will pe practical 
and humane. 

I understand from my reading that a 
man must be trained to use the Electro- 
shock Apparatus Elther, because the cur- 
rent must be accurately controlled for 
the various sizes of animals. 

The Massachusetts SPCA would like 
me to visit the above-mentioned coun- 
tries in 1955 for further study. We be- 
lieve that if enough research is done 
around this, or possibly a better, idea, 
we can develop a foolproof method of 
stunning that will be so superior to any- 
thing now used here that our packers 
will be eager to adopt it. To develop 
and popularize any new method will 
take several years and thousands of dol- 
lars. This is why our Society needs an 
established fund netting us at least 
$30,000 annually; that is, an invested 
fund of nearly $750,000. 

If and when the killing methods used 
in this country are changed for a more 
humane one, every one of the 107 million 
cattle, hogs, and sheep normally slaugh- 
tered annually will benefit. There will 
no longer be any need for breaking the 
legs of conscious animals by suspending 
them in mid-air, or for men “fighting” 
animals in order to get them in position 
for the lifting chain; things that, in my 
opinion, contribute to one of the greatest 
cruelties on earth. 

Won't you help? Mail in your check 
today to the 


Livestock Conservation Department 
Massachusetts SPCA 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Meditation upon the dwindling days of summer (and vacation!) 


m 


Maternity Ward 


By Judith E, Welles (12) 


CTOBER 81 and June 15 are very important dates for me. 
On these dates my two dogs, Skipper and Penny, were 
born. Skipper is eight and Penny is four. 

Last year, about May, we noticed Penny was getting fatter 
than usual, but we didn’t think anything of it. On towards 
June, she started moping and lying around in dark corners. 
Worried, we took her to the veterinarian’s and he informed us, 
to our surprise, that Penny was going to have pups! 

And that is just what she did. On July Fourth, Penny had 
eight beautiful puppies, four black-and-white, and four brown- 
and white. Just recently, Penny had five more fine puppies. 

Skipper, of course, is the proud “poppa” and goes around 
looking very superior. In the future we expect many more 
little Pennies and Skippers. 


Aunt Polly's 100 Mr. Snail Is Always Home 


UNT POLLY called, “Come in,” when she heard the rap 
on her door. 

Christie and Billy White opened the door, exclaiming, “Hi, 
Aunt Polly!” 

“Why, hello there, you two.” 

“Billy and I decided to make you a surprise visit, Aunt Polly,” 
explained Christie. 

“That's wonderful, and I’m going to give you a surprise, too.” 

“What?” asked Billy. 

“When?” asked Christie, at almost the same moment. 

“Right now. Ill pack a lunch for us and we'll have a picnic 
in my woods.” 

“Whoopee!” And the two youngsters hugged Aunt Polly 
until she was almost out of breath. 

Soon the lunch was packed and they were walking down the 
shady lane to Aunt Polly’s favorite picnic spot in her woods. 
There they undid the ample lunch and seated themselves 
comfortably on the soft grass to eat. Afterwards, Christie 
helped Aunt Polly gather up the leftovers and feed the birds, 
while Billy carefully examined a nearby log. Finding a shell 
under the log, Billy came running over to show it to Christie 
and Aunt Polly, and then started to put it into his pocket. 

“Honey,” said Aunt Polly, “there’s a live animal in that shell.” 

“Huh?” said Billy, looking closely at the shell, “What kind 
of an animal?” 

“It is called a snail, and Mr. Snail is the only animal that is 
always at home. You see, he carries his house on his back, so 
he’s at home wherever he goes.” 

“Tell us more,” coaxed Christie. 
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“Well, the snail and his relatives are often considered dull 
creatures. But they are really very interesting, when you 
realize that they make their own shell houses from juices in 
their bodies. They add coil after coil to their houses as they 
grow, building up from the front door as fast as they need 
more room. 

“Mr. Snail is pretty clever about the way he withdraws into 
his shell house when danger threatens or night comes. He 
pulls his head parts and his ‘horns’ into his stomach parts, and 
then withdraws all this into his shell by means of his strong 
muscle cords. By the way, those are his eyes, those black spots 
on the tips of his horns.” 

“I wish Mr. Snail would come out of his house, so I could 
see him,” said Billy. 

“I don’t think he will, while you're holding him. He’s too 
frightened. But if you put him down, he might appear and 
show us how he walks.” 

Billy gently set the shell on the ground and before long Mr. 
Snail cautiously emerged and began to move. 

“See, Christie and Billy, he has only one foot, but he moves 
by the wave-like action of it and by means of a mucous secre- 
tion he gives off. Notice how deliberately he moves. Is it 
any wonder that we say ‘as slow as a snail?” 

Christie spoke up at that, “Hadn’t we better put him back 
where Billy found him? He moves so slowly, he won't get 
back there before dark.” So she and Billy put the snail back 
in the exact spot where Billy had first seen him, and then they 
all hurried back to Aunt Polly’s house, for it looked like rain 
was coming. — Eva C. Pollard 
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Sandra and Bunky play together after school. 


My Little Dog 


By Sandra Crowell (8) 


I HAVE a little dog named Bunky. He is two years old. He 
has a little punched-in nose. He has little white paws. 


“Teddy Bear” 


By Sarah W. Dowson (9) 


| Pls summer, my parents and I go to Little Compton, 
Rhode Island. There we rent a cottage from Elsie and 
Raymond Hathaway. The Hathaways have a huge lawn with 
peach, apple, cherry, and pear trees, and a grape arbor. They 
also have a cute Boston terrier named Teddy Bear. 

Elsie feeds Teddy once a day and usually he can be heard 
at our door at breakfast time. If we have bacon, Teddy gets 
his share. If not, I give him a bowl of milk. 

Every night, after supper, Raymond says to Elsie, “Let’s go 
get some ice cream.” Immediately Teddy jumps up; Teddy 
loves ice cream! 

Sometimes we play tug-of-war. I drag my old jumprope on 
the ground and Teddy starts to chew on it. Then, after a 
while, I begin to pull and Teddy pulls, too. He is a smart 
dog, for he knows what you say and he always begs when he 
wants anything to eat. 


September 1954 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLE: Across—2. beets, 5. red, 
6. Leo, 8. East, 10. kneel, 11. St. Down—1. melon, 8. tree, 
4. seals, 7. eke, 9. to. : 


Heigho-ho! Come to the FAIR! 


We mean ANIMAL FAIR, of course, our Tuesday 
night TV show, where, with John MacFarlane as host, 
appear many of his fascinating friends of the animal 
world. You'll enjoy meeting “Mr. Mac’s” weekly 
visitors and hearing the animal stories and facts he 
has to tell. 

The meeting-place is Channel 4, WBZ-TV, and the 
time is 6:15 to 6:30 P.M. every Tuesday. 

Won't YOU be there? 


I. FROZEN WATER. 


2. 


3. To KNOCK OuT IN 


PRIZE FIGHT | 
7. 
(6. FRIDAY ABBY. 


10. ETHER. 

RIVER. IN ITALY. 
13. UPON. 12. BEHOLD. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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range 


HEN the average boy or girl 
wants a cooky or an in-between- 
meals snack, he or she raids the pantry. 
Did you know that animals, insects, and 
birds have pantries, too? Some are 
rather strange, but these pantries are as 
well-stocked as those of Man, even 
though the food found there would 
hardly be considered fit fare for human 
consumption, and certainly not appetiz- 
ing! 
One of the strangest animal pantries 
can be found in the tail of the Gila 
Monster. This gaudy lizard prepares for 
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Wild 
animals 
aren‘t the 
only ones 
who have 
pantries to 
raid, but 
only 
domestic 
ones have 
iceboxes. 


a “rainy day” by storing surplus food 
supplies in his monstrous tail. When 
food is plentiful, the Gila Monster gorges 
himself, but with a definite purpose. All 
surplus food is converied into fat and 
stored in the Gila’s tail. 
appendage grows larger and larger until 
it reaches enormous proportions. Then 
when food is scarce, the Gila is capable 
of existing for months at a time with 
little, if any, actual intake of food. He 
simply draws a meal from his tail, where 
all of his food savings have accumulated. 

Many species of ants also store food 


This unusual 


against a time of famine. The Honeypot 
Ants have living pantries. Certain mem- 
bers of this species assume these un- 
dignified, and sometimes altogether un- 
pleasant, duties for the rest of the ant 
colony. The Honeypot workers gather 
a secretion known as honey-dew from 
tree growths and certain other insects. 
Without this staple item, the Honeypot 
Ants could scarcely exist; it is the “main 
course” in all of their meals. 

The tiny creatures who have agreed 
to become living pantries hang upside- 
down on the underground ceilings of the 
ants’ chambers. As each new cargo of 
honeydew arrives at the underground 
storerooms, the liquid is transferred, one 
tiny droplet at a time, to the little pan- 
tries. They, in turn, swallow and store 
the secretion within their bodies. Each 
pantry is filled to capacity and often be- 
comes so inflated with “preserved” honey- 
dew he looks like an over-grown currant 
with six legs. When a pantry is full, the 
little creature is practically incapable of 
movement. If he falls from his upside- 
down position, he is helpless and must 
remain there, a kicking, living ball of 
ant anatomy. 

The Gray Shrike provides himself with 
a pantry, too. This species of bird 
usually builds its nest in, or near, a thorn 
tree, then uses one or more limbs of the 
tree for a pantry. The Shrike has an 
excellent reason for choosing a thorn tree 
for its home. The thorns are used as 
skewers on which to hang food. This 
bird consumes large quantities of certain 
kinds of bees and beetles. He is fond of 
small birds and lizards, too. Many times 
the “take” from his daily hunts will ex- 
ceed his immediate requirements. All 
surplus food is impaled on the thorns, to 
be eaten later when hunger returns or 
when the hunting is not good. 


Prejudiced 
By Madge Acton Mansfield 


Should ever quite my wits befog 

To help them back, there'd be my dog; 
Or, were they never quite to come 
Back to the place receded from, 

E’en then, my doggie would concede 
Me lovely—such the canine creed. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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CALL OR WRITE 
MASS. S. P. C. A. 
180 LONGWOOD AVE. 


the rotection 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 
TEL. LO 6-6100 Lost dogs are a problem we've been trying to solve for years. 
First, we developed the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale 

NOG for 50c each) to help owners fully describe their pets to searchers, 
and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as it goes. . 

However, our newly established DOG IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered tags 
we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the finder of a dog locate the owner. 
Easily attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass tags have “Call or 
write the Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone number, and another number, 
permanently assigned to your dog. This is listed in the Bureau files with your name, ad- 
dress, and phone number, making the identification of stray dogs simple and sure. If your 
dog should lose his Tac, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 25c. Above all, do not let your 
dog out of the house without his collar and Tac. 


Order your Doc Ipentrry Tac today—and your Identification Kit, too, if you don’t have 
one. Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for each Kir or Tac you want to the 
Dog Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you change your address, (2) your 
dog changes owners or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag on a different dog. 


ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


IF NOT-—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to OUR DUMB ANI- 
MALS, this 1s your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) at 1/3 
off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscriptions for only 
one dollar. 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this opportunity 
to save money and yet send this magazine where you think it is needed and 
wanted. You may order any number of new subscriptions at just one dollar 
apiece! 


BUT, PLEASE—Include or mention the coupon below to obtain this special rate. 


| wish to take advantage of your 
SPECIAL NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Please enter the enclosed new 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


OFFER GOOD ONLY ON ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1954. Better Act Now! 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


My boss is mighty good to me 
Although I’ve got no pedigree. 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am I healthy? I should say! 


DOG FOOD 


Contains Chlorophyllin 
IMAL PELLETS KIBBLED 
CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


177 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S$. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life Asso. Annual $10.00 


5.00 
50.00 2.00 
25.00 1.00 


Sustaining Annual 
Supporting Annual 
Contributing Annual 


Active Annual 
Annual 
Children’s 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Lecal—Suburban—Distant 


NEW FILMSTRIP FOR SALE 


Called CARE OF THE CAT, this film- 
strip is appealing and educational for all 
grade levels, kindergarten through high 
school—even adults! 

Available only in black and white, 28 
frames, for a 35mm. filmstrip projector. 

And inexpensive! Only $2.00 postpaid, 
PLUS a script to be read while showing it. 
Don’t risk missing out on this offer; supplies 
are limited. Order today from the 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 
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Our 1955 


"| Animal Calendar cover. 


THE 


is THE YEAR to begin. Our 1955 edition is the best yet! Twelve entirely different, rich color animal photos 


g F our Animal Calendars haven't yet become your one and only choice for Christmas greeting cards or gifts, this 


and a clever new greeting card cover combine to make this Calendar something to be cherished. 
What's more, they'll be the most useful and distinctive cards you've ever sent. We guarantee yout friends will beg 
you for one, or more! If the pressure gets too great, just refer them to us and we'll try to satisfy their demands. 
They, and you, will be surprised at how little our Calendars cost. We do not sell to make a profit, but to encourage 
kindness to animals by circulating these full-color pictures of lovable pets. Here are the actual facts of the case: 


SIZE: The same as last year, a handy 4%” x 6%”. Each 
requires only 3c First Class, or 2c Third Class (unsealed ) 
postage. 

PRICE: Only $1.00 for a box of ten with mailing en- 
velopes. Sorry, sold only in boxes of ten. 


MINIMUM ORDER ACCEPTED: One box. 


DISCOUNTS: 10% off on all orders for 1,000 or more 
calendars at one time. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ALLOWED ONLY TO ANI- 
MAL PROTECTION SOCIETIES: (Please note that 
these orders must be written on the Society's letterhead 
and be for Society use, not for the use of individuals asso- 
ciated with it.) 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 750 
15% discount on orders from 760 to 1,500 
20% discount on orders from 1,510 to 2,500 
30% discount on orders from 2,510 up. 


Also, please remember that discounts are not cumu- 
lative. Separate orders are entitled only to the discount 
their size warrants. 


We hope you are ready to write your order on the coupon 
at the right and rush it off to us, because we cannot guar- 
antee delivery for Christmas mailing on orders received 
after November 1, 1954. Have mercy on your mail carriers 
and DO IT NOW! 


IMPRINT SERVICE: Available till October 15 on orders 
of 100 or more calendars per imprint. A two-line imprint 
of your choice (name & greeting, address, or slogan, etc.) 
will be printed on both sides of the flap which projects 
below the other pages for an extra charge of $3.00 for the 
first hundred, but only $1.00 for each additional hundred 
(or fraction thereof). Imprint calendars are not boxed. 


ORDER BLANK: Please give additional names & ad- 
dresses on another piece of paper, if you are ordering for 
others. 


CALENDARS 
Massachusetts SPCA 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


| enclose my check for $...... in payment of ...... Animal 
Calendars. 

PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


Wording of Imprint (see IMPRINT SERVICE paragraph above) 
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